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Abstract The present study aims to investigate the 
effects of Aesthetics English comic books on EFL junior 
high school students’ vocabulary acquisition, reading 
comprehension, and English learning motivation. The 
participants in this study were 28 eighth graders from one 
class in a public junior high school in Pingtung in Taiwan. 
After ten weeks instruction of comic books, students take 
two tests and a post-study questionnaire. Based upon the 
quantitative and qualitative data analysis, the findings of the 
present study are summarized as follows. First of all, all of 
them significantly improved their amount of vocabulary after 
the comic-book reading program (CBRP). As for the contrast 
between the FIG and the LG, the former outperformed the 
latter and the result reached a significant difference. Second, 
based on their scores from the reading pretest to the post-test, 
all of them enhanced their reading comprehension ability 
posterior to the CBRP and the result reached a significant 
difference. Third, according to the analysis of the 
questionnaires, up to 86% of them think it is a good way to 
apply English comic books to English instruction; about 79% 
of them agreed that they like to read English comic books 
better than before. On the basis of the study findings, the 
comic book-reading program can indeed enhance students’ 
vocabulary acquisition, reading comprehension as well as 
their learning motivation. 

Keywords Aesthetics, English Comic Books, 
Vocabulary Acquisition, Reading Comprehension, Learning 
Motivation 


1. Introduction 

As early as 1989, Schouten-van Parreren pointed out the 
problem of vocabulary learning and instruction: 

One of the main difficulties facing pupils in foreign 
language learning, lies in the huge number of words they 
have to acquire. Although this fact is widely acknowledged, 
the methods used in school practice are, on the whole, not 


very effective and even demotivating (p. 75). 

Ironically, Parreren’s description still matches the current 
English language instruction in most of the classrooms in 
Taiwan. In the most cases, English instruction is carried out 
under the Grammar-Translation Method (GTM), in which 
sentence structures and grammar translation are centered 
around (Praetor & Celce-Murcia, 1979). [1] Students are 
forced to memorize the isolated words in the list. For 
teachers, it is a convenient and fast teaching method; 
however, the results are apparently ineffective. 

What’s worse, poor vocabulary learning directly leads to 
bad performances in other language aspects, especially in 
reading comprehension. Numerous researches have shown 
that vocabulary knowledge and the development of reading 
comprehension positively correlates with each other (Grabe, 
2009; Perfetti, Landi, & Oakhill, 2005;Zhang, 
2012).[2][3][4] 

Several decades ago, comic-book reading was viewed as 
an interference with school learning and even a connection 
to committing crimes. Dr. Wertham, in his famous book, 
Seduction of the Innocent (1954), severely asserted that 
“comic books are death on reading” (121). Fie went on 
criticizing comics’ negative influence on children’s reading 
abilities and those who read comics were “book worms 
without books”. Fortunately, later more and more 
researchers uncovered its veil of misconception by 
presenting concrete research evidence (Krashen, 2004).[5] In 
addition, more recently, comics with its unique charm has 
not only become popular reading materials but its application 
in literacy education has also mushroomed like bamboo 
shoots after a spring rain (Frey & Fisher, 2014; Jacobs, 2007; 
Nixon, 2012).[6][7][8] 

Based upon the notion above, an idea occurred to the 
researcher, “Is it an effective way to facilitate vocabulary 
acquisition and reading comprehension by reading 
Aesthetics English comics?” Although it has been widely 
recognized that reading plays a crucial part in linguistic 
development, English comic-book reading was once a 
controversial issue in English Instruction. If comic reading 
are discussed as arts, they are often considered as a part of 
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the literary enterprise or as a static variety of film (Seranted, 
2010; Bongco, 2014; Phghe, 2013).[9][10][1 l]Focusing on 
the educational benefits of comic books, the study aims to 
realize whether the aesthetics comic books of unique of art 
form could cultivate students’ vocabulary acquisition, 
reading comprehension, and English learning motivation. 

Numerous related studies, most of them are centered 
around comics’ application in education (Brown, 2006; 
Choo, 2010; Chute, 2008; Davis, 2012; Flaig, 2013; Gardner, 
2014) [12][13][14][15][16][17]: their research topics are 
mostly focused on reading comprehension; partly on writing 
application and on vocabulary acquisition. However, none of 
them is from the aesthetics perspective to investigate the 
students’ reading. Therefore, this experimental research was 
set to investigate the comics’ effects on vocabulary 
acquisition and reading comprehension from the aesthetics 
comic perspective. Hence, it anticipated to provide 
pedagogical suggestions for English instructors interested in 
the topic of aesthetic reading. 

Specifically, the present study was conducted for the 
following purposes: 

• To investigate the effects of the English aesthetics 
comic-book reading on the subjects’ vocabulary 
acquisition. 

• To investigate the effects of the English aesthetics 
comic-book reading on the subjects’ reading 
comprehension. 

• To explore the effects of the English aesthetics 

comic-book reading on high-and low- proficiency 
subjects’ vocabulary acquisition. 

• To explore the effects of the English aesthetics 

comic-book reading on high-and low- proficiency 
subjects’ reading comprehension. 

• To observe and compare the subjects’ attitudes and 
responses before and after the treatment of the English 
aesthetics comic-book reading in the process of 
language learning. 

On the basis of the study purposes, the following research 
questions are addressed: 

• Does the English aesthetics comic-book reading 

improve junior high school students’ vocabulary 
acquisition? 

• Does the English aesthetics comic-book reading 

enhance junior high school students’ reading 
comprehension? 

• Do high-proficiency learners acquire more vocabulary 
than low-proficiency ones from the English aesthetics 
comic-book reading program? 

• Do high-proficiency learners make more progress in 
reading comprehension than low-proficiency ones from 
the English aesthetics comic-book reading program? 

• What are junior high school students’ motivation and 
attitudes towards English aesthetic comic learning 
before and after the treatment? 


2. Related Literature 

2.1. Aesthetics Comics Application in Learning 
Instruction 

More recently, comics with its special charm, especially 
from the aesthetic literacy perspective (Bongco, 2014; 
Gardner, 2014; Lewis, 2010; Pughe, 2013; Stockwell, 2012) 
[10][17][18][11][19] have become the research topic of 
popular reading materials; furthermore, some researches on 
exploring its application in literacy education are presented 
(Frey & Fisher, 2014; Jacobs, 2007).[6][7] For the 
application of popular media in the literacy activities has 
grown more prevalent, and these media can catch students' 
attention in their own way, they can serve as a frame of 
reference and familiar territory for thinking about narrative 
(Gardner, 2014) [17]. Comics, an emerging field for literacy 
researchers, are a branch of the media (Morrison, Bryan, & 
Chilcoat, 2002). [20] Krashen (2004: 109-110) [5] further 
claimed that the case for comics is a good one: 

• The texts of comics are linguistically appropriate, and 
the aesthetics pictures can help make the texts 
comprehensible. 

• Research shows that comics have no negative effect on 
language development and school achievement. 

• There is strong evidence from case studies that comics 
can serve as a conduit to book reading. 

What is more, in 2004, state educators in Maryland 
launched what is believed to be the first statewide program to 
promote the use of comics in schools (Viadero, 2009)[21]. In 
short, compared with carefully designed textbooks, comics 
have a kind of special charm that attracts students' attention: 
(1) the enhancement of reading comprehension and writing 
skills: In the past, educators used to worry that reading 
comics would hinder students' reading abilities because of 
the simplicity combined with the texts and visual 
representation. In fact, numerous studies have shown that 
reading comics are able to cultivate visual literacy skills 
which facilitate reading comprehension (Carter, 2007; 
Cleaver, 2008)[22][23] As Krashen (2004)[5] pointed out, 
the visual narrative that accompanies the text in comic books 
“can provide clues that shed light on the meaning of an 
unfamiliar word or grammatical structure” (p. 402). 
Furthermore, Norton and Vanderheyden (2004)[24] 
mentioned that students found that the colorful pictures, 
contextualized vocabulary and interesting content enhanced 
their interest in reading. In the light of the combination 
between texts and pictures, second/additional-language 
learners can comprehend the text's meaning through the 
invaluable pictorial representation (Bongco, 2014; Davis, 
2012).[10][15] 

(2) multi-function educational purposes: Viadero's (2009) 
[21] stated that educators are using the medium for a variety 
of purposes, including: 

• a bridge to full literacy for English-language learners 
and struggling readers 

• a tool for discussing sensitive social issues 
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• a subject for lessons on visual literacy 

• a vehicle for ethics discussion in classes with gifted 
students 

• a means for nurturing creativity in after-school 
programs (p. 11) 

(3) behavioral remediation: As Michael Bitz, founder of 
the Comic Book Project at the Columbia University School 
of Education says, "Suddenly these kids known for behavior 
problems during typical reading and writing activities were 
the most engaged during comic book lessons. "They 
collaborated and started to work together to become part of 
education, whereas before they were shut out." (4) the 
enhancement of writing skills: As Frey and Fisher (2004) 
noted, “These forms of popular culture [graphic novels] 
provided a visual vocabulary for all sorts of scaffolding, 
writing techniques, particularly dialogue, tone, and mood” (p. 
24). 

2.2. Empirical Studies of Comics in Language Instruction 

Not so many years ago, reading comics was not allowed at 
school, most of the teachers were reluctant to use comics as 
the resource in literacy instruction. In fact, such a 
phenomenon results from the misconception of comics. 
Recently more and more empirical or experimental 
investigation studies have shown that comics do facilitate 
students' literacy abilities. 

Morrison et al.'s (2002)[20] study on the use of 
student-generated comic books described “how comic-book 
design can be used to help students develop their writing, 
comprehension, and research skills in a cross-curricular 
activity” (p. 759). Morrison et al. embodied the comic-book 
construction, which provided the guidelines for the 
following research or implementation of integrating comic 
books into instruction. For example, Ranker (2007) 
[25]narrated Morrison et al.'s perspectives: "Because of their 
capacity to increase interest and motivation, comic books are 
also an effective way of increasing reading comprehension 
and teaching comprehension strategies." 

Followed by Morrison et al.'s study, numerous researchers 
exalted the application of the comics in literacy education 
(Bringelson, 2010; Chun, 2009; Cleaver,2008).[26][27][23] 
Bringelson (2010) advocated that teachers should integrate 
comics in the literacy instruction. They thought that comics 
were not necessarily simplistic; instead, they claimed that" a 
well-done comic can be like a poem. A poem can be simple, 
but it has a purity and it is honed down to a form that allows it 
to acquire depth" (p. 23). 

Chun's (2009)[27] study on integrating the graphic novel 
(Maus) in the aesthetics literacy activities mentioned that 
graphic novels with substantive content are accessible to 
even high-intermediate ELL students. Fie attributed the 
feasibility to "their scaffolding of textual meanings through 
their rich visual modes of representation" (p. 146). Cleaver 
(2008)[23] also narrated that graphic novels are not merely 
viewed as educational tools but they are also regarded as 


literature and an art form. What’s more, comic books can 
arouse reluctant readers' interest and challenge the students 
fluent in more traditional literature 

Contrastive to the empirical studies above, Liu (2004) 
[28]conducted an experiment investigating the effects of 
comic strips on ESL learners’ reading comprehension. Elis 
study further helped to resolve theoretical and practical 
issues in L2 reading by investigating to what extent 
including comics as visual support for ESL texts increases 
reading comprehension. Liu (2004) [28]concluded that for 
low-level students, comic strips with reading text are 
conducive to comprehending the text. Also, the effect of 
comic strips on reading comprehension depends largely on 
the quality of the repetition effect. 

In conclusion, numerous literacy researchers have 
unveiled the effects of comics on literacy instruction, 
especially on reading comprehension. It is a pity that few 
literacy researchers investigate the effects of comics on 
students' vocabulary acquisition. In addition, quite a few 
researches, scholars and comic artists highly praise 
invaluable effects of comics. As Wiley Miller, comic artist 
and author of the Ordinary Basil series, says, "Trying to 
dissuade kids from reading comics is silly and juvenile-it 
hurts kids." Flowever, integrating comics into literacy 
instruction for most teachers is faced with many challenges. 

2.3. Related Learning Theories about Comic Instruction 

Speaking of related learning theories concerning comics 
instruction, below are the frequently-adopted theories: 
dual-coding theory, the input hypothesis and the affective 
filter hypothesis. They are introduced in detail as follows. 

2.3.1. Dual-coding Theory 

Numerous literacy researchers have proved that reading 
comics can facilitate students' reading comprehension 
instead of being the hindrance to reading. The enhancement 
of the reading comprehension results from the cultivation of 
visual literacy skills (Carter, 2007; Cleaver, 2008).[22][23] 
In the light of comics' unique characteristic, the combination 
between words and pictures, the dual coding theory (DCT) 
can perhaps provide a theoretical background. 

Dual-coding theory, a theory of cognition, was 
hypothesized by Allan Paivio in 1971. According to Paivio, 
we could expand on learned materials in two ways: verbal 
associations and visual imagery. In this theory, the linguistic 
coding system can be called the verbal system, and the 
nonverbal coding system can be called the imagery system. 
The theory postulates that both systems are used to represent 
information. The ability to code information two different 
ways increases the chance of remembering that item 
compared to if it is only coded one way. According to 
Sadoski and Paivio (2001),[29] “the structuring and 
processing of these mental representations, or encodings, is 
the basis of all cognition in this theory” (p. 43). 

Recently, numerous literacy researchers have used DCT 
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as a theoretical framework for studying reading 
comprehension. They have found that pictures containing 
substantive information improve reading comprehension and 
memory. For example, Mayer (2003a)[30] investigated 
multimedia instructional design based on a cognitive theory 
of multimedia learning. He found that words and pictures 
together produced better recall and transfer than either did 
alone, and that individual differences in ability were a factor. 
More recently, he (2003b)[31] further conducted a review of 
research on the design of multimedia explanations, which 
shows as follows: 

• a multimedia effect—in which students learn more 
deeply from words and pictures than from words 
alone—in both book-based and computer-based 
environments 

• a coherence effect—in which students learn more 

deeply when extraneous material is excluded rather 
than included—in both book-based and 

computer-based environments 

• a spatial contiguity effect—in which students learn 
more deeply when printed words are placed near rather 
than far from corresponding pictures—in both 
book-based and computer-based environments. 

• a personalization effect—in which students learn more 
deeply when words are presented in conversational 
rather than formal style—both in computer-based 
environments containing spoken words and those using 
printed words. 

He found that the media consisting of printed text and 
illustrations were able to produce a strong multimedia effect. 
Moreover, he concluded that the promise of multimedia 
learning lay in the potential of using words and pictures in 
ways that promoted meaningful learning. 

Followed by Mayer's study, Liu (2004)[28] investigated 
the role of comic strips on ESL learners’ reading 
comprehension. According to the students' proficiency, he 
organized them into a low intermediate-level proficiency 
group (low-level students) and a high intermediate-level 
proficiency group (high-level students). He found that the 
low-level students receiving the high-level text with the 
comic strip scored significantly higher than their 
counterparts receiving the high-level text only. His findings 
along with Mayer's are correspondent with DCT. However, 
he also found that providing a comic strip with the high-level 
text did not enhance the high-level students’ recall. Hence, 
he questioned Sadoski and Paivio’s (2001 )[29] claim that the 
DCT is universal. 

2.3.2. The Input Hypothesis 

The Input Hypothesis, a group of five hypotheses of 
second language acquisition, was proposed by Krashen in 
the 1970s and 1980s. The hypothesis consists of five main 
hypotheses: (1) the acquisition-learning hypothesis; (2) the 
natural order hypothesis; (3) the monitor hypothesis; (4) the 
input hypothesis; (5) the affective filter hypothesis. In fact, 
Krashen originally formulated the input hypothesis as just 


one of the five hypotheses; however, the term has gradually 
referred to the five hypotheses as a group. The researcher, 
here, only introduces the last two hypotheses. 

According to Krashen (2004)[5], the input hypothesis 
includes the following key concepts: 

• The hypothesis stresses acquisition instead of learning. 

• Learners acquire by understanding language that 
contains structure a little beyond their current level of 
competence (i +1). This is done with the assistance of 
context or extra-linguistic information. 

• i +1 will be provided automatically when there is 
enough comprehensible input. 

• Production ability emerges, not being directly taught. 

Krashen emphasized the importance of comprehensible 
input (Cl). He claimed that learners can acquire languages in 
which they are exposed to the language structure that 
exceeds their current level of competence. His hypothesis 
was apparently contrastive to the perspective that we learn 
structures first and then we reach the level of fluency by 
practicing them in the communication. As Krashen (2004)[5] 
put, "we acquire by 'going for meaning' first and as a result, 
we acquire structure" (p. 21)! 

2.3.3. The Affective Filter Hypothesis 

The affective filter hypothesis is the fifth hypothesis of 
Krashen's input hypothesis. The hypothesis stated that 
affective factors can affect our language acquisition. Three 
of the main affective factors are motivation, self-confidence 
and anxiety. Krashen hypothesized that language acquisition 
is inversely proportional to the Affective Filter. In other 
words, the higher the Affective Filters learners meet, the 
lower language acquisition they acquire. As Krashen (2004) 
[5] narrated, "...input is the primary causative variable in 
second language acquisition, affective variables acting to 
impede or facilitate the delivery of input to the language 
acquisition device" (p. 32). He implied that comprehensible 
input and a situation with a low affective filter are the 
prerequisites for the success of language acquisition. 

In spite of the popularity and influence of the affective 
filter hypothesis, Krashen's claim was questioned that 
affective factors alone account for individual variation in 
second language acquisition (Zafar, 2009). For example, 
children also experience different affective factors such as 
motivation, self-confidence, and anxiety that supposedly 
account for child-adult differences in second language 
learning; however, despite the circumstance, children 
successfully master LI — how and why? 

Moreover, Krashen claimed that adults are still 
"acquirers" so some of them can acquire a second language 
to a native-like competence. Zafar (2009)[32] continued 
questioning, "How does the filter determine which parts of 
language are to be screened in/out?" That is to say, the 
hypothesis failed to explain how affective factors alone 
account for individual variation in second language 
acquisition. 
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2.4. Context in L2 Vocabulary Acquisition 

Numerous studies have displayed that context plays an 
important role in LI vocabulary acquisition (Fraser, 1999; 
Nagy, 1997; Sternberg, 1987).[33][34][35] From the results 
of the experimental study, Nagy et al. (1997) confirmed that 
incidental learning from context contributes to a substantial 
amount of the vocabulary growth that occurs during the 
school years. Nagy (1997) [34]reiterated that most of 
students' knowledge of those words must be attributed to 
encounters with the words in context. Diakidoy (1998) 
[3 6] explored that the influence of reading comprehension on 
the acquisition of word meanings from context and to 
compare it to the effects of local context characteristics, such 
as proximity and directness of context clues. She found that 
reading comprehension level and prior main concept 
knowledge facilitated vocabulary learning from context. 
Furthermore, she elaborated that readers who tend to engage 
in inferential processing may develop a mental 
representation of text meaning, thereby contributing to word 
meaning acquisition. 

Compared with the plausible hypothesis in LI inferencing 
from context, context has played a controversial role in L2 
vocabulary acquisition. On the one hand, some researchers 
argue that context plays a relatively less important role and 
instead, explicit instruction an apparently greater role in 
second-language learners' vocabulary acquisition. Their 
perspective is based upon the reason that second-language 
learners won't be effective at using context until they achieve 
advanced level of L2 proficiency. In the following studies, 
some suggestion concerning explicit learning of vocabulary 
is likely to be responsible for most L2 vocabulary learning 
(Laufer, 2001).[37] 

On the other hand, since Milton and Meara (1995)[38] 
highly praise that context plays an indispensible role in L2 
vocabulary acquisition. Till nowadays, it is a growing 
number of researchers begin to probe into the deeper 
relationship between context and L2 vocabulary acquisition. 
Monzo and Calvo's (2002)[39] investigated that context 
constraints affect inference processing differently for high 
and low vocabulary readers. They found that enhanced 
constraints are more beneficial to low vocabulary readers 
than high vocabulary readers; besides, reduced constraints 
were detrimental for low but not for high vocabulary readers. 
The result is consistent with Elgort and Warren's (2014) 
[40]investigation. Elgort and Warren's (2014) found that 
learners' lexical proficiency is inversely proportional to the 
number of contextual encounters. In other words, the lower 
the learner’s lexical proficiency, the more contextual 
encounters with a new L2 word were necessary for the 
learning to occur. Monzo and Calvo's findings further imply 
that teachers should carefully choose proper context on the 
basis of readers level of proficiency when proceeding the 
instructin of inferring from context. 

Most recently, Elgort and Warren (2014) [40]investigated 
acquisition of second language vocabulary from reading a 
connected authentic text. They further unveiled that a 


complex landscape of contextual L2 word learning in which 
individual differences, lexical and text characteristics 
individually and together affect L2 lexical development from 
reading. For example, they found that contextual word 
learning is highly related to readers' conception of 
vocabulary. That is, if readers regard vocabulary items as 
new forms and attempts to infer their meanings from context, 
then contextual word learning is more likely to occur. 

2.4.1. Guessing Words from Context 

A growing number of studies have shown that inferencing 
from the context plays an important part in reading 
comprehension and vocabulary gain. Nagy (1997)[34] state 
that “...incidental learning from context accounts for a 
substantial proportion of the vocabulary growth that occurs 
during the school years” (p. 233). In fact, when encountering 
unknown words, a large proportion of learners often infer the 
meaning of words from context based upon their knowledge 
background. It is widely assumed that LI learners acquire a 
substantive amount of vocabulary this way. Concerning L2 
inferencing from context, researchers reach no consensus on 
its effects. Some claimed that it does facilitate learners' 
reading comprehension and vocabulary gain (Nagy ,1997). 
[34]Moreover, recently more and more researchers have 
investigated the deeper relationship between different 
strategies and knowledge sources used to infer word 
meanings from context and success in lexical inference 
( Webb, 2008a).[42] Elgort and Warren's (2014) [40] aimed 
to determine whether background knowledge moderated the 
relationship between passage comprehension and lexical 
input processing outcomes, such as intake and receptive gain 
and retention of target-word meanings. The results suggest 
that the more learners are efficient in engaging in the various 
processing activities required during L2 reading, the greater 
memory for linguistic elements they experience, including 
orthographic forms and semantic aspects of new lexical 
items. 

Webb (2008a) [42]investigated the effects of context on 
EFL university students' vocabulary acquisition. He found 
that the target words in the more informative contexts and the 
contexts containing more contextual clues are greatly 
conducive for the participants to gain knowledge of meaning. 
Furthermore, he found that to learn the meaning of a word is 
not necessarily because of the number of encounters but 
because of the quality of the context. As researchers have 
different viewpoints toward the effects of L2 inferencing 
from context, so do they show different pedagogical 
suggestions. Some researches consider that teachers should 
integrate inferring from context into the vocabulary 
instruction (Elgort and Warren, 2014; Webb, 2008a). 
[40][42]Fraser (1999) [33]holds a positive opinion about 
inferring from context. He stated, "... it can have an indirect 
effect by decreasing the number of unfamiliar words ignored 
and increasing the quality of inferences" (p. 239) Similarly, 
Elgort and Warren asserted that L2 lexical processing should 
be developed in instructed vocabulary acquisition because it 
is critical for contextual word learning. Webb (2008a) 
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[42]claimed that teachers are supposed to know the 
importance of the effects of context on incidental learning. 
Moreover, "they need to consider how the context may affect 
learning, and judge whether target words are likely or 
unlikely to be learned" (p. 240). Teachers must alert their 
students to the problem, informing them that building a 
vocabulary requires a great deal of work in case that the 
cumulative effect of misinterpretation happens. 

3. Method 

3.1. Subjects and Instruments 

The present study aims to investigate the effects of 
English comic books on EFL junior high school students’ 
vocabulary acquisition, reading comprehension, and English 
learning motivation. The participants in this study were 28 
eighth graders from one class in a public junior high school 
in Pingtung. According to the participants’ mean score of 
three English mid-term examinations in the prior semester 
before the experiment, they were divided into two 
proficiency groups: the high-proficiency group (HG)-the top 
33 percent of the population and the low-proficiency group 
(LG)-the bottom 33 percent of the population. The whole 
experiment lasted for ten weeks. In the first week, all of the 
participants had to take a vocabulary pretest on 50 target 
words selected from the three designated English comic 
books and a reading pretest adapted from The First Basic 
Competence Test of English for Junior High School Students 
in 2010. Besides, a pre-study questionnaire was also carried 
out. From the second to the ninth week, the participants 
finished reading an English comic book every three weeks. 
During the experiment, they read three comic books in total. 
In the last week, the participants needed to take two tests, a 
vocabulary post-test on 50 target words and a reading 
post-test adapted from The Second Basic Competence Test of 
English for Junior High School Students in 2010. In the end, 
a post-study questionnaire was administered. 

3.2. Data Analysis 

In order to investigate to what extent English comic-book 
reading increased the subjects’ vocabulary acquisition and 
reading comprehension together with their motivation and 
attitudes towards English learning before and after the 
treatment, six kinds of data were collected from 1. the 
vocabulary pretest; 2. the vocabulary post-test; 3. the reading 
pretest; 4. the reading post-test; 5 the pre-study questionnaire; 
and 6 the post-study questionnaire. Based upon the purposes 
of the research, they were analyzed in the quantitative or 
qualitative manner. 

In the quantitative analyses, the statistics were computed 
out through the statistical software SPSS. A Pearson Product 
Moment Correlation, which was used to examine the extent 
of correlation between two tests. Another was an 
independent-samples r-test was used to compare the 


differences between two independent groups. Still another 
was a paired-samples t-test, which was used to compare the 
before and after differences for the same group. The other 
was the descriptive statistics, which was used to show the 
numerical values such as the mean score and the standard 
deviation. In the qualitative analyses, the subjects’ reposes to 
the open-ended questions in the post-study questionnaire 
were examined and summarized so as to find out the answers 
to the research questions in the study. With the qualitative 
analyses, the researcher may understand the possible effects 
of the English comic-book reading on the subjects’ 
vocabulary acquisition and reading comprehension. 

4. Results 

Based upon the quantitative and qualitative data analysis, 
the findings of the present study are summarized as follows. 

First of all, according to the participants’ scores from the 
vocabulary pretest to the post-test, all of them significantly 
improved their amount of vocabulary after the comic-book 
reading program (CBRP). As for the contrast between the 
HG and the LG, the former outperformed the latter and the 
result reached a significant difference. Meanwhile, the 
difference also reached a statistical significance. That is, the 
program did improve the subjects’ vocabulary acquisition. 
The striking improvement mainly resulted from the pleasure 
of reading comics, abundant contextualization and 
curricular practices. 

Second, based on their scores from the reading pretest to 
the post-test, all of them enhanced their reading 
comprehension ability posterior to the CBRP and the result 
reached a significant difference. As for the respective 
performance between the HG and the LG, the former was 
better than before and reached a significant difference; the 
latter was better than before but failed to reach a significant 
difference. Concerning the contrast between the two groups’ 
reading enhancement, the HG performed better than the LG; 
nonetheless, their difference failed to reach a statistical 
significance, the program also obviously enhanced the 
subjects’ reading comprehension; besides, the difference 
reached a statistical significance. The salient enhancement 
was consistent with the previous related studies which had 
shown that visuals benefited L2 readers’ reading 
comprehension such as Liu (2004).[28] 

Third, compared with the average vocabulary gain 
between the high-proficiencygroup (HG) and the 
low-proficiency group (LG), it was clearly observed that the 
HG outperformed the LG. Meanwhile, the difference 
between the two groups’ vocabulary gain also reached a 
statistical significance. What’s more, both of the two groups 
respectively reached a statistical significance. Two possible 
explanations were as follows. On the one hand, the 
high-proficiency learners were more likely to perform better 
than the low-proficiency ones. On the other hand, 
contrastive to the former, the latter were oftentimes 
hindered from acquiring vocabulary owing to their limited 
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knowledge of words. 

Fourth, compared with the average scores of reading 
enhancement between the HG and the LG, the HG 
performed better than the LG. Flowever, the difference 
between the two groups’ reading enhancement reached a 
non-statistical significance. Moreover, the difference of the 
former reached a statistical significance while the latter 
failed to reach a statistical significance. From the results of 
the statistics, both of them made progress after the program. 
Additionally, the HG performed better than the LG; 
nonetheless, their difference failed to reach a statistical 
significance. 

Fifth, in terms of the subjects’ attitudes toward the CBRP, 
positive responses were found in the post-study 
questionnaire. Most of them agreed that they like to read 
English comic books more than before and they thought that 
it’s a good way to apply English comic books as 
supplementary materials. Besides, a large majority of them 
agreed that reading English comics did improve their 
vocabulary acquisition and reading comprehension. 
According to the analysis of the questionnaires, up to 86% of 
them think it is a good way to apply English comic books to 
English instruction; about 79% of them agreed that they like 
to read English comic books better than before. 

Accordingly, English comic-book reading can improve 
EFL junior high school students’ vocabulary acquisition and 
enhance their reading comprehension. What’s more, it also 
heightens their learning attitudes. Reading for pleasure and 
reading without looking up all the unknown words were both 
highly correlated with overall language proficiency. 

5. Implications and Suggestions 

5.1. Implications 

As displayed in the major findings of the research, English 
comic-book reading surely facilitated the subjects’ 
vocabulary acquisition and reading comprehension. As a 
consequence, based upon the findings, the following 
pedagogical implications were proposed. 

First of all, instructors should not teach the subjects too 
many reading skills or make them do the excessive drills. 
Otherwise, the subjects often feel bored and the English 
comic books become another kind of textbooks. As Smetana 
et al. (2009) [43] stated, " ...teachers spend so much time 
teaching discrete skills that the pleasure of reading is reduced 
and reading becomes rote and dry" (p. 231). Therefore, 
instructors should strike the balance between “artificial 
instruction’’ and “natural reading pleasure”. 

Secondly, instructors need to choose proper English comic 
books for reading and learning. Two aspects should be taken 
into consideration. One is the subjects’ interest and their 
levels of proficiency and the other is the difficulty level of 
materials. An appropriate English comic book can not only 
spark the subjects’ interest but also enhance their learning 
effects. 


Thirdly, instructors may provide the LG with additional 
help to further enhance its reading comprehension. From 
the results of the research, it is clearly found that the LG 
made slight progress in the reading comprehension. Their 
average score of reading enhancement was only 5 points 
and the difference failed to reach a statistical significance. 
For example, instructors should equip them with more 
background knowledge about the stories, helping them get 
the main idea as much as possible. Besides that, instructors 
should offer them more hints concerning the new words, 
assisting them to overcome the barrier of the vocabulary. 

Fourth, reading English comic books also facilitates their 
ability of visual literacy. Comics should be offered to 
children as reading materials because visual literacy is 
increasingly a greater part of our lives in the 21st century. 
Therefore, instructors shouldn’t worry that pictures may 
hinder students’ reading comprehension; instead, pictorial 
representation may promote their abilities of visual literacy. 

In sum, integrating comics into language instruction will 
become more and more popular in the future because it plays 
an important role in cultivating the learners’ abilities of 
visual literacy. Moreover, to enhance its effects, instructors 
need to balance the instruction time, select proper English 
comic books and offer additional help to the low-proficiency 
learners. 

5.2. Suggestions 

The present study examined the relationship between 
English comic-book reading and vocabulary acquisition 
together with reading comprehension for EFL junior high 
school students. It is hoped that the findings of this study can 
offer some pedagogical suggestions to instructors interested 
in this field and encourage future researchers to better similar 
studies. Because of the limitations in the present study, the 
following suggestions for future studies are provided. 

First, a larger group of subjects are suggested for the 
future studies. Because of convenience in carrying out the 
research, only 28 subjects participated in it; however, the 
limited number of them can’t be generalized to all the other 
EFL junior high school students in Taiwan. As a 
consequence, the researcher suggests that there should be 
more subjects in the future research. By so doing, there will 
be bigger statistical power and the results will be even more 
convincing. 

Second, the length of the treatment for the future studies 
can be prolonged. The nine-week experiment was 
conducted due to the time constraint. There were only 
short-term effects of English comic books on the subjects’ 
vocabulary acquisition and reading comprehension. 
Because both vocabulary acquisition and reading 
comprehension are cultivated in the progressive and 
incremental process, future researchers can prolong the 
study time to compare their findings with those of the 
present study. 

Third, more and different kinds of English comic books 
can be read in the future studies. During the present study, 
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only three English comic books were read. The effects of 
reading comprehension may be limited by the small number 
of the books. Consequently, the number of English comic 
books is suggested to be added in the future studies to 
examine the effects of reading comprehension. In addition, 
the English comic books adopted in the study were from the 
textbooks because they were easily accessible. However, the 
same type of comics may not be generalized to all genres of 
comic books. Thus, different kinds of comics should be used 
to examine the effects in the future research. 

Last but not least, learners’ L2 retention can be tested in 
the future studies. Although the present study presented 
English comic-book reading’s effects on learners’ 
vocabulary acquisition and reading comprehension, the 
effect of the retention wasn’t tested in this study. Therefore, 
the effect of learners’ retention can be tested in the future 
research. 

To sum up, although this study has shown that reading 
English comic books can improve the learners’ vocabulary 
acquisition and reading comprehension, there are some 
suggestions for instructors and future researchers who are 
interested in this topic. They can enhance the effects of 
English comic book reading in the ways of inviting a larger 
number of subjects, reading more and different kinds of 
English comic books, prolonging the time and carrying out 
the test of retention. 
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